None sees the slow and upward sweep 
By which the soul from life-depths deep 
Asccnds, —unless, mayhap, when free, 
With each new death we backward see 
The long perspective of our race 
Our multitudinous past lives trace. 
—WILLIAM SHARP. 
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CYCLES. 


MONG problems which have vexed the human mind, 
none have caused more perplexity than that of cycles 

or the periodical recurrence of events. 

The ancients endeavored to know the law of cycles in or- 
der to conform their lives to it. In our times men seek to 
discover cyclic law that they may conduct their business 
profitably. In all times men have tried to discover the law of 
cycles because with such knowledge they could follow their 
agricultural pursuits with certainty, ward of epidemics, pesti- i 
lences, and provide against famine; foretell wars, storms, | 
seismic disturbances, and guard against affections of the mind; 
know the cause of birth, life, death, and the after state; and 
profiting by the experiences of the past, they could outline 
future events with accuracy. 

The word cycle is derived from the Greek ‘‘ kuklos,”’ 
which means a ring, wheel, or circle. In a wider sensea 
cyle is the action and the reaction of motions from a center, 
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the nature and duration of the cycle being measured by the 
direction and impulse of the motions as they go from and 
return to their source. The end of one cycle or circle is the 
beginning of another, so that the motion is spiral, asin the 
winding of a string or the unfolding of the petals of a rose. 

Cycles can be divided into two broad classes : those which 
are known and those which are subjects of speculation. 
Among those with which we are most familiar is the cycle of 
a day, when the earth has made one complete revolution 
around :its axis in twenty-four hours ; the cycle of a lunar 
month, when the moon has made one revolution around the 
earth in 28 days; the cycle of a year, when the earth has 
completed one revolution around the sun and the sun has 
made one revolution through the signs of the zodiac, a period 
of about 365 days ; and the sidereal year or cycle of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes when the pole of the equator has 
once revolved around the pole of the ecliptic in 25,868 years. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that from the appar- 
ent journey of the sun through the constellations of the 
zodiac, we get our four seasons: spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, each extending over a period of three months, 
and ‘that each of these months is divided into four quarters 
and a fraction, each quarter of the month being a phase of the 
moon as first quarter, full moon, last quarter, and new moon. 
The zodiac is the great sidereal clock, the sun and moon its 
hands which mark off periods of time. After the zodiac we 
have devised a chronometer which has twelve signs ; these 
mark the light and dark periods in one day of twice twelve 
hours. 

A subject of interest to the statistician and historian is the 
cyclical appearance or fevers, plagues, famines, and wars ; 
the cyclical appearance and disappearance of races, and the 
periodically recurring rise and fall of civilizations. 

Among the individual cycles there is the cycle of the life cur- 
rent which passes from the aura around the body into the air- 
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chambers of the lungs, where using the blood as its vehicle it 
flows by the pulmonary veins to the left auricle, then to the 
left ventricle , thence passing out through the aorta is dis- 
tributed to all parts of the body as arterial blood. The life 
current with the life cells returns through the capillaries to 
the veins, thence through the venae cavae to the right auricle, 
thence to the right ventricle, and from there through the 
pulmonary artery to the lungs, where, having been purified, 
it again becomes the carrier of life to the body, the complete 
cycle occupying about thirty seconds. 

The most important of all cycles to us is that cycle in 
which is included the pre-natal state, birth, life in this world, 
death, and the after-death state. From a revelation of this 
cycle a knowledge of all other cycles will follow. We 
believe that in the pre-natal development of man the entire 
history of our planet is epitomized. 

The human body is keyed up to run for a certain period, 
the cycle of its life. In this period, past ages in the life of 
humanity are lived over again by the individual. Then the 
wheel of life turns into the cycle of death. 

It is with the cycles of birth and life and death that the 
ancient philosophers were concerned, because by knowledge 
of them they might pass into and out of that bourne from 
which, it is said, no traveller returns. The purpose of pre- 
natal developinent is to draw the universal elements into one 
body, mould them into the human form, which offers the 
greatest opportunity for experience to the intelligent princi- 
ple, the mind, which is toinhabit the human body. For the 
mind the purpose of life is to acquire a knowledge of its rela- 
tion to the universe, through and while in the body, to per- 
form the duties which follow that knowledge, and to build in 
the future by the experiences of the past. 

Death is the closing, reviewing and balancing of life’s work, 
and a means of return to the world of the thoughts which 
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belong to this world. It is the gateway through which the 
soul returns to its own sphere. 

The after-death state is the period of the rest and gestation 
of the life’s work before the beginning of another life. 

Birth and death are the morning and evening of the soul. 
Life is the period for work, and after death comes rest, recu- 
peration, and assimilation. As the necessary duties of the 
morning are performed after the night’s rest, then the work 
of the day, the duties of the evening, and return to rest, so 
the soul puts on its appropriate vestures and they pass 
through the period of childhood, engage in the real day’s 
work of life, and are laid aside in the evening ofold age, when 
the soul passes into that rest which will prepare it for a new 
journey. 

All the phenomena of nature tell the story of the soul 
through its cycles, incarnations and reincarnations in life. 
How shall we regulate these cycles, how accelerate, decrease 
or change their motions? When the way is really seen, each 
one finds it in his power to do it. The way is through 
thought. Through thought in the mind the soul came into 
the world, through thought the soul became bound to the 
world, through thought the soul becomes freed. 

The nature and direction of ones thought determines his 
birth, character and destiny. The brain is the workshop of 
the body, the thoughts which are fashioned from this workshop 
pass into space to return after a longer or shorter while to their 
creator. As the thoughts created affect the minds of men of a 
nature like unto the thought, so they return to their creator 
to react on him as they had acted on others. Thoughts of 
hatred, selfishness and the like, compel their creator to go 
through like experiences and bind hiin to the world. 

Thoughts of unselfishness, compassion, and aspiration,act on 
the minds of others and, returning to their creator, free him 
from the bonds of recurring births. 
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It is these thoughts which man continually projects that 
meet him after death. He must dwell with these thoughts, 
digest and assimilate them, each in its own class, snd after 
that has been done, he must return to this world, the school 
and the educator of the soul. If attention is paid to the fact, 
it will be found that there are periods in one’s life where cer- 
tain moods recur. Periods of despondency, gloom, despair ; 
periods of joyous exuberance and happiness ; periods of am- 
bition or aspiration. Let these periods be noted, combat the 
evil tendencies, and take advantage of favorable opportunities. 

This knowledge can only come to the man who becomes 
as ‘‘ wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove.”’ 





MYSTERIES. 
By Merlin. 


We are all trying to solve the Sphinx’s riddle, and when 
this has been done, lo! it is ourselves. The experience of our 
life is but the process to know ourselves; and then it seems as 
though so much time and study could not have been necessary 
for that. 

We exist and are sustained by the Divine potency. We are 
born into this world by the law of natural generation, and into 
the interior world by analogous laws of spiritual development. 
But the higher existence or “eternal life” is not attained 
through the accepting of dogmas repulsive to the heart and 
intellect, or by the observance of formalities of worship. These 
may be well enough for those who find delight in them and we 
ought not therefore to treat them with disrespect. But I re- 
gard them as intrinsically of no vital importance, and as being 
generally the offshoots and legacies of the religious Mysteries 
of former periods ; some of which still exist in a state of dotage 
and others have passed away from among men. We cannot 
innocently destroy the hovel that shelters the poor man’s 
family, unless we can afford a suitable mansion in exchange. 
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BEYOND. 


By Morgan Shepard. 





Passive I lie, my eyes upon one spot 
Which is meaningless; for my Mind has not 
The wish nor will, to recognize or be 
Part of substance or near Reality. 
My soul absorbs all substance without sense; 
My life burns out in purpose so intense 
That sound touches me no more, and Time stops. 
Numbness of body like a mantle drops 
Over me. 
Balanced breathlessly I stand 
Before gray portals, leading to a land 
Back of the Mind. Fearful I tread lest my 
Steps should wake some Bird of Thought, that might fly 
With aimless wing, untaught nigh unto me, 
An instant blinding eyes that fain would see. 


O! Bird of Thought, the fanning of thy wing 

Would shut those doors—my soul would weeping swing 
Back again to Reality, and where 

A multitude of worthless things lie bare 

In the cold light of Life intelligence. 


Cease thought and breath! For I shall hasten hence 
To where I see a distant pulsing Light 

That filters through the thickness of the Night. 

A Light that I note with a sleep-lulled fear— 
—Fear not of it—but lest some truant tear 

Slip from the Chambers of my Heart to be 

The falling stroke that echoes Memory. 
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No life-called tear shall wake this waiting place, 
Or sweep the shroud from off the pallid face 
Of Time now dead. 

A watcher I may be 
A flash of time or for Eternity— 
It matters not—for here a deep content 
Enshrouds the hours—the web of time is rent. 
I bend no more to trace on fallen sands 
Worthless records, or impress of my hands. 
It matters not!—This Realm is mine to hold, 
*Tis mine to crush, or vistas to unfold 
That pierce the deeps of an unreckoned space, 
Or back through Time their labyrinths retrace. 
No swinging sweep of my soul’s pendulum 
Shall reach the limit of existence dumb. 
Here consciousness of cold space flows and fades 
Into the great abundance of the shades 
That cover heavily the Land. 

My heart 

Now conquered, shall in beating be a part 
Of one great Throb that answers yonder glow, 
A swelling breath, deep-drawn and filling so 
Full this chamber, that were my soul to sigh 
With fear or doubt, that moment would I die 
On the Threshold.— 


—And now the falling breast; 
The failing glow; the sinking into rest 
And nothingness. Ah, lo! My heart’s faint spark 
Fades with the fading land into the dark. 


Now should the robe, or poised wings of Night 
Come nigh to me and fan the little light. 

Now should the flame of passionate desire 

Flash for an instant into human fire. 

That flash would be the stilling of all breath; 
The flame but brief, and long the somber death. 
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Breathe full and deep! And summon back the Land. 
—Light, Light again!—I hold it in my hand. 

No cloud of doubt or feeble fearful voice 

Shall make unsure this Land of Will and Choice. 
No earth discord, or crash of worldly things 

Shall follow here—or smite the golden strings 
Tuned for the touch that strikes in harmony 

So delicate that each low chord shall be 

Like drifting feathers from a white bird’s wing— 
Or breeze-caught petals in the waning spring. 

No scented rose plucked ‘neath an Earthly wall— 
Fair though it be, and bright with dew,— shall fall 
Into the Pool of Silence, lying still 

Reflecting back the Shadow of my Will. 


No silken leaf of this new-garnered rose 
Shall smite the waters of my great Repose. 


Thus winning, and won—fearing without fears 
Thus seeing, but blind—weeping without tears, 
The web of Time I gather like a net, 

And weave the Hours with strands of Purpose set. 


Sense glows in me; sensation lies behind 
The close-drawn arras of my earthy mind. 
No link of time that forms a binding chain 
*Tween me and Life can hold me or restrain 
My sweeping Mind. 

On, on I pass, until 
Almost I hold the Structure of my Will. 


Lo! Now I haste through darks and gray-dim’d glades 
Straight by a Path enveloped in the shades 

Of unborn Thought, of Hopes sent forth to be 

The Sender’s woe, but guiding wings to me— 

The Sender’s Hopes—faintly the sound of tears 
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Seeking the Earth slips softly through the years 
That backward lie, perspectives fading dim 
Among the mists upon the very rim 
Of Life and Earth. 

Fearless I turn my gaze 
Through vistas faint of sad, receding Days, 
Sad, but without the sadness reaching me, 
Whose Soul is past the pain of Memory, 
And passions touch me not, nor dull Regret. 
Past, done are these, aye, as a sun has set 
Beyond the Sea-horizon of a Life 
Tortured and torn by earthly moil and strife. 


I-—_I—am All! I bathe in Living Light. 

I grow, I glow with an untrammel’d Sight. 
I hold, I build, I crush, I Comprehend. 

I seek and find, I summon, bid and send 
The Soul of Me, the All of Me as willed, 
And build the Structure of an End Fulfilled. 





The sandal-tree, most sacred tree of all, 
Perfumes the very axe that bids it fall. 





God’s doors are men: the Pariah kind 
Admits thee to the perfect Mind. 





The realms of being to no other bow: 
Not only all are thine, but all are Thou. 





—Fyrom the Persian. 
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NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAI ; 
OR 
THE ORDINANCES RELATING TO THE DOCTRINE 
THAT ALL VARIETIES OF LIFE ARE 
PHENOMENA IN PURE 
SPIRITUAL BEING. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FROM THE ORIGINAL TAMIL 


AND COMMENTED UPON 
By SRI RAMANATHA OF SUKHASTAN. 





(Continued. ) 


The ever true, ever spiritual and ever peaceful Infinite 
Being which rolled the universe into the cosmic germ or 
World-Rudiment (mula-prakriti) when the time for involu- 
tion came, rolled that germ out when the time for evolution 
came, and from such germ appeared the three principles called 
light, desire, and darkness. 

The light of nature (prakriti sattva guna) is not the same 
as the Light of Pure Spiritual Being (Brahma sattva guna 
or atmasattva guna). This is the Light of God, while that 
is the light of the world. As tinsel is to gold, so is prakritt 
sativa guna to the dima sativa guna, for worldly light belongs 
to the order of thought or flesh, whereas God transcends 
thought, and His guna or Sakti is purely spiritual. 

Thought running down to a sweet calm—thought multi- 
plying by desire—and thought clogged by laziness, stupor 
or sleep—are the manifestations of the sattva rajas and tamas 
gunas of prakriti. The extreme of tamas guna is deep sleep. 
So long as man has the least trace of thought he is not fully 
asleep, but sleep is not radically different from its sprout or its 
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branches or leaves or flowers or fruits. From these condi- 
tions of humanity may be seen the truth that the phases of 
Nature, called light desire and darkness, belong to the order 
of thought. The light phase is superior to the desire phase 
and the desire phase to the darkness phase, but all these phases 
are mental, not spiritual. How superior the light of thought 
is to sleep, even the natural man knows; but it is only the 
fully sanctified or spiritual man who knows how desecrating 
thought is compared with the glory of perfect spiritual rest. 
Therefore is Nature’s light (prakriti sattva guna) tinsel in 
comparison with the benign radiance of pure spiritual light 
(Brahma sattva guna). 

None of the phases of Nature is of the essence of Sacci- 
dananda. When in the fulness of age evolution has to be 
wound up, all forms are disintegrated into atoms which, tele- 
scoping themselves the lower into the higher, pass into the 
state called Nature’s womb,—which is the cosmic germ called 
mula-prakriti, which may be likened, in the words of the Sage 
Vasudeva, to a ball of wax with millions of jivas inhering in 
it like atoms of gold. This analogy will not mislead if it is 
understood with the reservation that the “ball” or cell is in- 
finitesimal and indivisible and imperceptible during the time 
preceding creation—during the time of the great repose called 
the maha sushupti of the Pure Spirit (Vasudeva Manana, 
chapter on Adhyaropa and Apavata). Mula-prakriti or the 
root-cell of the universe being ingathered into Saccidananda, 
Saccidananda in its turn withdraws into the Pure Spiritual 
Being, called Suddha Brahma. Afterward, when the time 
comes for the evolution of what has been involved, Suddha 
Brahma moves out of Its restful condition and becomes in 
due course Sac¢cidananda. Then mula-prakriti is put forth, 
even as an acorn may be brought out of a store room and 
thrown out to grow under favorable conditions into a lofty 
and spreading oak. The store room contained the acorn, but 
it did not make it. Similarly, Saccidananda did not make 
mula-prakriti. It only held it in the involved state and pro- 
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duced it when the time for evolution came, intending that 
the world-cell should grow into orbs of different kinds, each 
with its own mineral, vegetable or animal kingdoms, in order 
that spirits held in bondage by darkness (avidya) of varying 
degrees might find suitable bodies and spheres of action, as 
aids to salvation or freedom. To mark the truth that the 
Deity did not make mula-prakriti, sages have declared it to 
be without beginning, aboriginal (anadi). 

The appearance of the cosmic stuff in the invisible Infinite 
was like a silver lining, an iridescent streak, which after aeons 
of time became the milky way that we see in the heavens and 
its myriads of stars, including our own day star or sun, and 
its immense array of constellations planets and meteors with 
all kinds of organic and inorganic forms, together with every 
phase of nientality that is not purely spiritual. 

The analogy of the pearl oyster is excellent, for mula- 
prakriti when developed becomes the recipient of the pearls 
called Isvara and jiva, a divided or partial I. 

In the seed-like state, Nature, being inchoate or rudi- 
mentary, is called mula-prakriti, literally root-nature. Just 
as all the properties of a tree lie involved in its seed or root, 
so the principles of light desire and darkness and all the 
differentiations that arise from a mixture of these in varying 
proportions are latent in it and are ready to burst forth the mo- 
ment the vivifying power of the Deity is sent into it. 

It will be noted that the Brahma gunas or phases of Immac- 
ulate Being, called sattva, rajas, and tamas, have been trans- 
lated Peace, Domination, and Disintegration ; while the phases 
of Nature or maculate being, also called sattva, rajas, and 
tamas, have been rendered light, desire, and darkness. For 
want of words in the English language as comprehensive as 
those of the Sanskrit, it has been found necessary to express 
the intended meaning (lakSyartha) rather than the verbal 
sense (va¢cyartha) in the two connections. Spiritual experi- 
ence determines the intended meanings in the respective 
passages. 
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It must be obvious that God, who is Life and Love and 
Truth, cannot have in Him, as part and parcel of His own 
Being, darkness, hate, mistake, covetousness, lust, and all the 
other forms of wickedness which emanate from the tamas guna 
of nature and breed corruption in the human spirit, not to speak 
of other spirits in lower forms of body. The root meaning 
of tamas, as we have said above, is that which causes to fade, 
or that which breaks up a whole or disintegrates it. Whert 
sanctified sages use the term tamas to denote a Brahma guna, 
the meaning intended by them is the power of disintegration 
in the Deity, which is most potent in that later form of His 
which is known as Rudra, the destroyer of the universe and of 
every form of corruption in it, including darkness (avidya), 
hate and the like. 

The term rajas has been translated desire in the case of the 
prakriti-guna, and Domination in the case of the Brahma- 
guna. This difference in translation into English is also in terms 
of spiritual experience. That Power of the Deity which is 
called Domination implies knowledge (jnana-Sakti), desire. 
for action (i¢cha-Sakti) and action itself (Kriya Sakti) ;—not 
the self-seeking knowledge, nor the selfish desire, nor the 
self-aggrandizing action, which is characteristic of finite in- 
telligence, but the knowledge of what is needed for others, the 
desire to redeem fallen spirits, and the action that seeks no 
reward whatever for anything done. The Domination of In- 
finite Jove is the meaning intended by sages when they apply 
the term rajas to the Deity. This Domination or rajatva of 
God necessarily includes the idea of desire as well as of knowl- 
edge and action. But when the term rajas is applied to human 
beings and other lives finite in knowledge and action, the term 
points chiefly to desire, as the only thing that is dominant 
in such finite intelligences. In the Bhagavad-Gita it is said— 
“That (which urges one to works) is Desire (kama), the 
direct manifestation of the (unmanifest) rajas-guna, pos- 
sessed of voracious appetite for self-indulgence and given to 
evil deeds” (III, 37). “Its lurking place is the senses and 
the faculty of thought” (III, 40). 
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TEXT. 

7. Nature’s Light-phase (prakriti sattva guna) is called 
the Illusionist (maya) ; or the all-lively material which con- 
ditions everything (sarvajna* upadhi) ; or the causal body (ka- 
rana Sarira) of the Almighty (Isvara). 

On this illusive material (maya) the Infinite Spirit (Brah- 
ma) cast Its holy being or image as if on lucid water. 

To the reflected spirit (vimba ¢aitanya) is given the name 
of All-Knowing Almighty (Sarvajna Isvara). 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been already explained in 6 (page 13) that the light 
of nature (prakriti sattva guna) is worldly light, is of the 
order of thought and that therefore it is very different from 
the Light of God (Brahma sattva guna), which is purely 
spiritual, transcending all thought. It is now declared in 7 
that the light of nature, though sensitive all through itself 
(sarvajna), is misleading, in that the effects born of maya 
appear to be true though they are not really so; and that this 
illusive, sensitive and excessively subtle material has been 
utilized by the Infinite spirit for carrying out Its merciful de- 
sign of giving freedom to jivas or the souls held in captivity 
by darkness (avidya). 

The Sarvaséra Upanishad states that “Maya is the root 
(mula) of those things that are unspiritual (anatma). Like 
clouds that appear in the sky, she appears in Brahma. Her 
proper form is unwisdom (a-jnana) (or worldliness) capable 
of endless differentiations.” 

Sankaracarya Swami in his Bhadshya Hridaya observes 
that the name of maya was given to the sattva guna of mula- 
prakriti because it produces wonderful effects, including that 
of making what is not true appear to be true (chapter XVI, on 
Avidya Niriipana). 


*Maya is not sarvajna like Isvara or Yama or rishis possessed of jfiana- 
drishti (wisdom-sight). Western science declares that an object if once 
pushed by a force will continue to move to all eternity if not obstructed 
by another force. The reason of its possibly continuous motion is the 
sarvajnatva (all-liveliness) of maya. 
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Notwithstanding this make-believe tendency in maya, it 
is sufficiently intelligent to recognize the difference between 
the true and the false, though not sufficiently pure to become 
the true. The Lord has taught,—‘‘Wherever discrimination 
between the permanent and impermanent shows itself con- 
sciously in all the doorways of knowledge (the senses and the 
faculty of thought) then know that the light-phase of nature 
(sattva) is on the increase’*. “It illumines and begets sweet- 
ness of temper, owing to its freedom from intentional evil, but 
it leads the spirit into bondage by entanglement in pleasure and 
entanglement in knowledge of objects.’” 

Maya, then, is an invisible, sensitive and intelligent sub- 
stance which, though having a perception of the difference be- 
tween the true and the false, is yet subject to the fault of 
causing the false to seem true, and of attaching itself too deep- 
ly to knowledge and pleasure. It is, in short, a wide-spread 
distracting force in the plane of truth, and an enslaving force 
in the plane of worldly knowledge and pleasure. 

This aboriginal excessively subtle and plastic material, in- 
telligent in a way, yet unintentionally misleading and entan- 
gling, was infinitesimally small in the state of complete involu- 
tion. But when the Deity in His wisdom and mercy willed evo- 
lution, He breathed His energy and lizht into maya, when it 
expanded itself continuously in all directions. “Maya,” said 
the Lord, in the Bhagavad-Gitd, “is great and expansive. In it 
I place the germ (of my creative power). I am the father who 
gives the seed (to maya, the mother)’. This placing of the 
seed, or the being and light of the Supreme Infinite, is spoken 
of by the author in 7 as the “casting of the holy being or image 
of the Supreme Being upon maya.” If a person stands in front 
of a smooth-faced shining substance, his figure will appear in it, 
or be cast back from it. The figure so cast back or reflected is 
said to be like the original, but this likeness has no life or power 





*Bhagavad-Gita, xiv, II. 
"Ibid, xiv, 6. 
"Ibid, xiv, 3, 4. 
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at all. The likeness, however, of the Supreme Being in the sensi- 
tive and intelligent maya has all the activities of the original. 
Just as a new set of thoughts may be turned on past experience 
and from the fusion of the two the compound called reflection 
appears, so the Boundless Being of the Supreme when cast on 
maya was reflected as ISvara all through its length and breadth, 
height and depth. Being now homogeneous, or in affinity, with 
maya, [Svara is in plenary power for action in maya. 

Maya is said to be like “lucid water,” because it is trans- 
parently clear, plastic, filling and continuous,—much more 
tenuous and elastic than ether, which may be identified with 
sthila akasa (gross space) in which the blue of the sky is 
seen. Rarer, with intelligence added, is the mana 4kasa (mind 
space) called maya, and still more subtle is the Supreme Being 
called citakasa (spirit-space). 

The substance that immediately and invariably underlies 
all phenomena is maya (mind-space). It is therefore said to 
be the upadana or proximate and necessary basis of all names, 
forms and functions (nama ripa karma). But the proximate 
and necessary basis of maya is the Supreme Being. In other 
words, the innermost and all-pervading substance is the Su- 
preme Being. On this purely spiritual substance lives and 
moves, in a little part of it, the intelligent but illusive and en- 
tangling material called maya. When the Supreme Being 
shed His light and energy on this physical basis there arose 
the Almighty Being salled ISvara (from root J$, to be power- 
ful, and vara, denoting the possessor of the power), ready to 
create the universe out of that very maya and introduce therein 
jivas to carry on their work of salvation under His benign 
guidance. (See 15 et seq. infra). 

Isvara is therefore said to be maya-born. His existence in 
the universe as its ruler will last only so long as maya or mind- 
space is allowed to be in expansion. When it is rolled up by 
Parabrahma, who is supreme, unchangeable and eternal, Is- 
vara and everything He rules will disappear. What will re- 
main is Parabrahma and His power called ParaSakti. 























THE MYSTERIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Phiquepal d’Arusmont. 
PART LIL. 


EPHESUS. 





Act I. 


SCENE I. 


Julian, Maximus. Ephesus in Asia Minor. 
Night, moonlight. The banks of the Caystros river, opposite 


M. 


the Temple of Diana, in ruins. 

Julian, Maximus. 
But am I not a Christian, Maximus? 
How dar’st thou then suggest that I shall go 
Unto the outworn Mithra Mysteries ? 
My friend, sit down with me a little space, 
And let me show thee how the matter stands. 
Because thou art a Christian, thou must go, 
And not in spite of this, as thou might’st think. 
Indeed, how canst thou be a Christian true 
If thou refuse to follow in the steps 
Of Christ Himself, and his apostle Paul ? 
Thou dost profess that Jesus was the Christ, 
And dost profess obedience to His law, 
And dost thou scout the Mysteries He preached? 
Impossible: thou dost not dare to say 
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That Christ and Paul were Mithra Initiates. 
Why certainly, my Julian; such they were. 
And what authority canst thou advance. 
Thou miracle of wisdom, Maximus? 
Why, Julian, do you really mean to say 
You have forgot the Scriptures of the Lord? 
It is the Scriptures which insist on this 
In words than which none could be more intense. 
Impossible. 

Then you do not believe 
The Scriptures ? 

Certainly—whatever they 
Assert, that will I e’er believe. 
Well then, you must become an Initiate. 
Prove your assertion, Maximus, my friend! 
With pleasure, Julian. Let us sit us down 
Beside this Lydian Caystros’ shimmering streams. 
The night is young—the Moon in splendor soars 
Above the Temple of Diana opposite. 
None waits for us, us favorites of the Gods, 
And we may reason of the deepest truths, 
And feel their mystic influent urgency ; 
The Powers Divine will come and be with us. 
So let it be, begin! And show me why 
I should attempt the Mithra-Mysteries, 


In order to obey my Lord, my Christ. 
* * * 


* * * 


I wish to prove to you four things: 

First, Jesus was a Mithra Initiate; 

Then, that He took the Eleusinian Rite; 
Then, third, He clearly preached of Mysteries 
Which, fourth, the Revelations clearly show. 
Impossible! Almost ’tis blasphemy. 

Then let me e’er blaspheme, if it’s the Truth. 
The Truth! The Truth! Who would not have the Truth. 
A word to conjure with! O God of Truth, 
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Thee shall I conquer, even if I die! 

My Julian, rather say: “E’en if I live.” 

To live the Truth, is harder than to die. 

Alas! 

Now listen, Julian, while I speak. 

First, Jesus was a Mithra-Initiate. 

Have you not read how when the Blessed Lord 
Was ready to begin His public work 

He first went into th’ wilderness to fast 

For forty days, and then for forty nights, 

As Matthew says; which makes the eighty days 
Of Mithra-trials; how when hunger came, 
The Persian Devil, the Accuser, took 

Him up onto the Mount from which He saw 

All kingdoms of the Land, and all their wealth? 
Why, that was plainly there at Pergamos, 

Upon whose mountain Aesculapius 

Has Tempie where the Initiations 

Are carried on, and have been ever since, 

Long ere the period Gospels do assert 

That Jesus lived. From here alone are seen 
All fifteen kingdoms of the Asian Land, 

The Churches mentioned in Revelations. 

Here did Diabolos the Tempter dare 

To offer Him all that He saw if he 

Would kneel, and worship him: which had He done 
The Roman soldiers would have ended Him. 
And when He chose the right, the Tempter left, 
The tortures o’er, as even now is done, 

The Hierophant led Him unto a throne 

And offere1 Him a crown, which He refused 
“My crown is Mithras-Truth, not of this world.” 
He had been with wild beasts in Wilderness, 
Which beasts still typify the Mithra grades 
Called after them—the lion, bull, and more. 
Strangest of all, the Beasts Ezekiel names, 
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And which the Revelations mentions too 

As guardians of the very Throne of God, 

And which have since been held to typify 

The Gospel-writers—Matthew, Mark, Luke, John— 
The Man, the Bull, the Lion, Eagle too— 

As you well know, they are the symbols of 





The Mithra grades, in proper order, too. ’ 
Does not this hint th’ Evangelists describe ‘ 
The self-same Christ in each of these degrees? | 


And when He conquered, Angels (Messengers!) 
Did minister to Him: and then partook 

Of Eucharist, of Holiest Repast, 

Of bread and water, later carried on 

With bread and wine, in public Christian Church. 
: * * * * " 
Second : Jesus knew th’ Eleusinian Rite. 

For note: the Holy Scriptures clearly state 

His first great work was done in Galilee 

(A land of strangers) at a marriage feast. 

What is this story but the Mystic Rite, 

The Marriage rite of th’ new Initiate 

To whom two jars of water and of wine 

Are offered by the sacred Hierophant. 

Nay—that strange story that St. Peter tells 

Of how the Lord descended into Hell 

And on the third day rose again to life, 

Refreshed in strength, and wisdom and in pow’r, 
Does it not parallel the Hades-trips 

Of Homer’s Odysseus, and later yet 

Of Virgil’s Aeneas? In both these men 

Resulting in a clearer view of life. 

Nor, Julian, art thou ignorant that these ‘ 
Two stories are regarded parallels 

Of Eleusinian rites of Demeter. 

Thus Jesus was initiate of both 

The Mithraic and Eleusinian rites. 
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- * * * * * 


Not only Jesus taught the Mystic Rites, 
Perpetually he taught of Mysteries. 

Do not the Scriptures say in plainest words 
That Jesus always taught in parables, 

Unto his own Apostle-band alone 

Revealing all his kingdom’s “Mysteries” ? 
The very word, used in a technic sense: 

And yet the Christians never realize 

The plain, unvarnished meaning of the word, 
And make of it a trope—figure of speech— 
As Paul well said, having the form of truth 
But then denying all the pow’r thereof. 
. * ok + . * 
These Mysteries that Jesus plainly taught, 

The Revelations give in full detail; 

For in the Revelations all those gifts 

That there are promised to the Asian Churches 
(The Asian Churches seen from Pergamos) 

Detail at length the sev’ral Mithra gifts. 

The Morning Star, the New, White, Nameless Stone. 
Why, e’en Tertullian saw the real facts. 

And tried to misinterpret them, and said 

The Mithra-Soldiers had derived their rites 

From Christian liturgy (Audacity! 

The daughter call the mother plagiarist!) 

And Christians persecute Mithraic rite 

As witchcraft, magic, such as Simon used, 

And would destroy the purer rites, that keep 

From Judaism untainted, Ancient Truth. 

Come, Julian, and let thy inner Conscience speak: 
Have I not proved the Scriptures plainly show 
That Jesus was a real Initiate, 

And thus, that those who’ld follow in His steps 
Must also walk the Mystic Way He walked? 

I cannot speak. What you have said is true. 
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But if all this is so, how comes it then 
That none of the Apostles mentions it, 
Nor seems to know of Secret Mysteries ? 
They did, my Julian. Yea, hast thou forgot 
How Paul, the zealous persecutor, saw 
A vision as he went Damascus-ward; 
And when he had received the Christian faith, ¢ 
Now tell me where he went for three long years. 
Unto Arabia? 

Yea, but say for what? 
How should I know, except to meditate? 
But why into Arabia, specially? 
Well, tell me then. 

Because it was the home 
Of the Essenean communities, 
From whom the teachings of the Lord had come 
(I mean the Sermon on the Mount, at least, 
Which none denies, describes Essenean life) 
There Paul desir’d to ferret out the Truth 
More fully than he had just then received, ’ 
At fountain-head, the desert-oracle, 
The City of Pabara, where the Rites 
Were celebrated in the cavern’d rocks 
Called “Petrae’—and wherefrom the Hierophant 
(By usual method of th’ Initiates) 
Was called Christ’s “Peter,” and apostles’ chief 
(Chaldaic term that meant “interpreter’’), 
On whom Christ said that he would found His Church, 
’Gainst whom the Gates of Hades (darkness’s chiefs) 
Should not prevail: and unto him he gave ‘ 
The Keys of Heaven and His kingdom here. 
As in the other, Eleusinian Rite ' 
The Tables twain on which the Law is writ 
(Has this connection with Mosaic tale?) 
Are called “‘Petroma,” as if made of rock. 
So John the Baptist preached in Wilderness, 
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Elijah and Elisha did the same. 

There, earlier, Moses saw the Burning Bush, 
The Major Prophets, and the Minor too. 

You certainly explain that famous text 

About the Rock in reasonable way. 

But, coming back to Paul, that would explain 
His later statement that he had received 

His doctrine not from Man, but Christ Himself. 
Yet I had ever thought him militant, 

And narrow, rather than an Initiate. 

You never grasped the purpose of his life, 

My Julian! Let me show you first of all 

What of himself he thought: that will explain 
In second place his struggle with the Church. 
First, let me show you he was Initiate. 

He plainly tells to the Corinthians 

That fourteen years ago he’d been caught up 
Into the third of heavens, and Paradise. 
What meant he, but degrees of mysteries ? 
Concerning Resurrection, says he not, 
“Behold, I shew to you a Mystery?” 

And to th’ Ephesians also, about Christ. 
And this, “Yet in my flesh shall I see God,” 
What reasonable meaning could this bear 

But that in Initiation he should see 

Th’ epoptic vision of the Gods themselves? 
But openly Paul tells the secret out: 

“We spoke to you in deeds and power of God, 
Not in the human wisdom of the World. 
Howbeit, we speak Wisdom when we are 
Among the perfect.” Unto them he speaks 
“God’s hidden wisdom in a Mystery, 

Of which the Archons of the Grecian Rites 
Knew nothing, inasmuch as it had been 

Till then from the foundation of the World 
Kept secret.” And his fellow-labourers 
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He calls the “Stewards of the Mysteries.” 
This then is the Significance of Paul: 
He tried to vulgarize these Mysteries, 
And to disclose them unto all the world. 
He plainly says the tale of Abraham 
And his two Sons was but a parable; 

So also of the “Spiritual Rock ;” 

The tale of Moses and the Israelites 
“Was written for the admonition | 
Of them on whom the World’s last end had come.” 

And so it comes that Luke who wrote Paul’s Acts 

Wrote also out a Gospel of the Lord, 

To vulgarize the Christ whom Paul did preach; 

And in that Gospel Christ is made to say . 

“Ye took away the Key of arcane lore; 

Ye go not in yourselves, and ye keep back 

Those who would enter in.” And Paul himself 

Declares, “We use great openness of speech.” 

“Viewing God’s Glory, with our face unveiled, 

Into that likeness we become transformed: ‘ 
Which ministry of Justice we received, 

But we renounced its secret rites of shame, 

And since have sought to make Truth manifest.” 
But, Julian, all I’ve told to you of Paul 

Is nothing, when compared to what he says 

To the Ephesians, Thessalonians, 

Where he details the Ritual of the First 

Mithraic Grade: “We wrestle not against 

Mere flesh and blood, but rather against Sin. 
Wherefore, O Christian Warrior, take to you 
God’s Armor, Shield of Faith, and Spirit’s Sword.” 
And this Paul closes with the plainest words: 
“And pray for me, that God may give to me 

Such utterance to boldly open mouth, 

And to make known to all the Gospel’s Mystery, | 
For which I am ambassador in bonds, 
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That boldly, as I ought, I may speak out.” 

And this to the Colossians Paul repeats. 

Could words be plainer, Julian? Answer me. 
No words could be more strong, nor more exact. 
And this explains the rupture in the Church. 
Paul’s efforts to disclose the Mysteries 

Roused all the old Apostles to withstand 

The new Apostle who divulged the Rites, 

And who, indeed, the Eucharist first preached. 
They wrote unto the Asian Churches sev’n 
’Gainst Paul, who had made visits unto them, 
And warned them from him, promising to those 
Who would withstand, or overcome Paul’s work, 
A Mithraistic prize—some new degree. 

And Peter speaks so plain, the wonder is 

That anybody could misunderstand: 

“And even as our own beloved Paul 

According to the Wisdom given him 

In all of his Epistles tells these things, 

Things “dysnoetic,’ hardly understood, 

Which the unlearned and the unstable wrest 
Unto their own, and our destruction.” 

And this explains why Peter, and why Jude 
Write many chapters to declaim against 

Those who before had crept in unawares, 

And then went out denying e’en the Lord— 
Who in the Mysteries was shown to be 

But Principle, but Parable of Truth. 

And this explains why Paul, who preaches Christ 
“Christ Crucified’ —he says—Paul, ne’er betrays 
The least regret or sorrow for the Lord, 

And calls it “crucifying Christ anew” 

To scout the Truth, which Christ but typified. 
Stop—Maximus: I cannot follow you: 

Then you do not believe in Christ at all? 

I beg your pardon, Julian. I should not 
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Have touched on Mysteries which are too deep 

For such a conversation cursory. 

Do you, like Paul and Jesus go into 

The Mysteries, and learn what is the Truth. 

Then may you understand that which I meant. 

At least I proved my point that if you would 

Be follower of Jesus, you should too 

Be initiated in the Secret rites? 

I cannot tell—my heart belies my head. 

To find one’s friends become the enemies, 

And find one’s enemies his real friends: 

To find that Jesus was a Pagan—and 

To find the Pagans were the Christians true, 

Disturbs my universe :—but this I know— 

I want the Truth—all Truth, whate’er it be. 

If Christ is Truth, then all the Truth is Christ. 

I will attempt these Mithra-Mysteries : 

And seek in them the truth about the Christ 

Upon this principle :—if they are true, | 

The sooner this is known, the better so; : 

It will be vindicated by my search. 

If they are false—the sooner this is known, 

And they be shamed fore’er, the better too; 

I’m not afraid of Truth, whate’er it be. 

Then come with me right now; do you not see 

Within the Temple of Diana, there, 

Strange lights? Nor hear from far strange murinurings ? 

This is the yearly ceremonial’s night, 

On which alone the Neophytes go in. 

Come with me now. 5 
But I must first go home, 

And say goodbye, and straighten out my things. 

Nay, Julian! Dead may bury their own dead! 

The living God demands the living Soul. 

*Tis not your body that needs to be cleansed, 

The only all-important question is: 
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Your soul, is 1¢ prepared to enter in? 
Just now it is prepared by holy thoughts; 
If you went home—you would prepare by feasts, 
And all the tender sensualities 
That would prepare you best to stay at home. 
When Gods walk into this our human life 
They come unheralded—and death asks not 
Your leave, nor greets you ceremoniously. 
Let others put your books and clothes to rights! 
A chambermaid will do! No need for that, 
Of one who has beheld Heav’n’s glimmerings. 
God will attend to all that is of need, 
Do you attend to what your soul demands! 
This is the night, and this the very hour. 
Just as in marriage there should be but one, 
One only question: do you love this girl? 
Not: is she rich? Is all her dress prepared? 
This Initiation is your marriage too; 
There is but one thing to be thought of now: 
Have you a real love for Truth? Then come. 
If you go home, you were a hypocrite, 
If e’er again you wore the student’s gown. 
I come, O Truth, I win thee as my bride! 

(They enter in a boat, leaving Julian’s ornaments, 

books, and staff.) 





He is the wisest man to act or understand 
Who seizes opportunity when near his hand. 

















THE UNFORGOTTEN KNOWLEDGE. 
MENO. 
BY ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


Part III. 


All ideas of truth dwell in every soul, but in every soul they are at first wrapped in 
deep sleep, in an infinite depth of sleep ; while the base incense of brutish lives is like 
chloroform,or the fumes of some benuming drug,to steep them ever more and more in 
oblivion. But to awaken truth thus sleeping in the soul is the highest use of discipline- 
the noblest aim of culture, and the most eminent service which man can render to man 
The scheme of our life is providentially arranged with reference to that end: and the 
thousand shocks, agitations, and moving influences of our experience, the supreme invita- 
tions of love, the venom of calumny and all toil, trial, sudden bereavement, doubt, 
danger, vicissitude, joy, are hands that shake and voices that assail the lethargy of our 
deepest powers.—DAVID A. WASSON. 


N the Dialogue which Plato has distinguished by his name, 
Meno* the Thessalian is represented as asking of Sokrates 

to tell him of moral excellence, whether such virtue is acquired 
by teaching or discipline, or whether, not being thus acquired, 
it comes by nature or in some other manner. The philosopher 
praises the Thessalians for their skill in horsemanship, their 
wealth and superiority in wisdom. But in Athens there was 
a dearth of wisdom, and so far from knowing whether virtue 
is to be acquired by teaching, he himself did not happen to 








*Meno was a Thessalian prince, and as the Thessalians were allies of 
the Persians, he took part in their military service. When Cyrus the 
younger endeavored to wrest the throne from Artaxerxes Mnemon, Meno 


was engaged in the enterprise. He enjoyed the confidence of that prince, 
who entrusted him with important commissions and placed him in com- 


mand of the left wing of his forces. After the battle of Kunaxa he was 
entrapped with other Grecian commanders by the treachery of Tissaph- 
ernes, the Persian satrap; but while the others were put to death on the 
spot, he was spared for a year, and then executed with tortures like a 
common criminal. He seems to have resembled Alkibiades in character 
and ambition, and Xenophon has described him as unprincipled, rapacious 
and deceitful. Yet Xenophon does not appear to have been incapable of 
misrepresenting, and Ammianus Marcellinus declares his description to 
be a calumny. As Meno was a friend of Plato, whom Xenophon regarded 
with unfriendly sentiments, this may be the case. 
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know what virtue really was. “But this further,” he adds, 
- “T never met with any other person who as I think, did know.” 
Meno asks whether he did not meet with Gorgias, so well 
known as an instructor. Sokrates pleads in reply that not hav- 
ing a good memory he did not well remember: but as Meno 
and Gorgias thought much alike, Meno might tell him. Meno 
full of assurance, defines the virtue of a man to consist in 
sagacity to administer public affairs, to benefit his friends, dam- 
age his enemies and suffer no damage himself. The virtue of 
a woman was to manage her household, preserving safe what 
was in the house, and being obedient to her husband. There 
were also other kinds of virtue: as that of a child, both male 
and female, an old person, a freeman and a servant. There 
were likewise others: for virtue relates to every transaction, 
and according to the action and age of individuals respec- 
tively. 

Sokrates immediately speaks after his peculiar manner 
of his own good fortune, that when he was seeking to know 
about one virtue he was introduced to a swarm of virtues, all 
of them in the possession of Meno. Comparing them to a 
swarm of bees, he draws from Meno the statement that bees 
do not differ as bees but only in certain other respects. He 
then applies the analogy to the several virtues which have been 
enumerated and asks for the one quality in which they are 
alike as virtue. “Will virtue differ in any respect with regard 
to being virtue, whether in youth, or adult years, or whether in 
a woman ora man?” And as virtue of a man consists in abil- 
ity to manage a state, and that of a woman in being capable of 
conducting a household, it must mean that all must be good 
by having the same qualities. Such being the case he asks 
to be told what Gorgias, and of course Meno also, declared 
virtue to be. 

Meno replies that it is “to be able to govern.” But now 
Sokrates enquires whether this definition includes all virtue. 
“Ought the child to govern his father, or the servant his mas- 
ter: and would he who governs be any longer a servant?” 
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Meno having answered in the negative, he asks whether in 
explaining virtue to be ability to govern it is not implied to 
govern justly. Also, whether justice is virtue absolutely, or 
simply a virtue. To this Meno answers that there are many 
virtues, as for example, courage, discretion, wisdom, munifi- 
cence, besides many others. “Again,” remarks Sokrates, “we 
meet the same thing as before. We find many virtues, but the 
one virtue which pervades all these we are not able to find.” 

He remarks that a similar difficulty prevails in regard to 
other problems, and mentions figure and color. Meno prompts 
him to define them, promising that he will then tell what virtue 
is. Sokrates proposes the explanation that figure is the only 
thing of all that accomplishes color. This does not satisfy 
Meno, but he heartily concurs when Sokrates gives the solu- 
tion that figure is the boundary of a solid body, and color an 
aura or outflow from a figure commensurate with the sight, 
and perceivable by it. But this answer he insists is only tragi- 
cal,* pertaining to the literary and other observances which 
were celebrated before the Mystic rites themselves: but that 
the other was better, as Meno himself would acknowledge if 
he world stay and be initiated, instead of going away as he 
did the day before, when the Perfective Rites had not begun. 
He then again demands to be told what is virtue. “Stop mak- 





*The philosopher evidently means by “tragical,” showy and impressive, 
like the writings of the tragic poets at the Dionysia. He carries out the 
analogy by speaking of the Bacchic rites themselves, which were attended 
at first by the dithyrambic poetry, but afterward by tragedies. The Mystic 
Rites were dramatic, representing heroic human life in its emotions and 
experiences, and so both comedy and tragedy were included in the per- 
formances. The Drama was part of the worship, and the Theatre was 
the temple of the divinity. Hence the declaration of Plato in the Laws, 
Part VII.: “We are ourselves poets of a tragedy the most beautiful and 
best; for our entire political system is a copying of the best and most 
beautiful, and this is the best tragedy.” 

In the Dialogue, Sokrates speaks of the answer to Meno as pertaining 
to the tragedy or “goat-song” and alludes to the Perfection Rites or 
Initiations which it preceded to illustrate what he was saying. 
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ing many things out of one,” says he, “and leave virtue un- 
divided, a whole.” 

Meno accordingly declares that virtue is the love of things 
that are good and the ability to acquire them. Sokrates then 
interrogates him in respect to such things, and he acknowl- 
edges that health and strength, the possessing of gold and sil- 
ver, and of office and power in the State, are what he means. 
“Then,” Sokrates explains, “Meno, the hereditary friend of 
the Great King,* says that virtue is to obtain silver and gold. 
Would you add that this shall be done piously and justly or is 
this of no consequence ?” 

Thus the question has come again and Meno protests. He 
compares Sokrates jokingly to that broad sea-fish, “the tor- 
pedo,” as he himself is now so benumbed that he knows not 
what to answer. Sokrates, however, will not admit this. He 
may have perplexed others, but it is only, he insists, because 
he is likewise himself perplexed. Now, however, that Meno 
also seems not to be certain what virtue is, he proposes that 
they make the enquiry together. 

Suppose he should chance to fall in with the knowledge 
which he is seeking. Meno asks how he would know that it 
was the genuine object, when he has said that he did not know 
what it is. Sokrates protests against this mode of reasoning 
as tiresome and captious. Meno is virtually urging, he says, 
that a man cannot seek for what he does not know anything 
about. This he does not regard as sound, and objects to it 
accordingly. But he had heard from certain wise men and 
women that were inspired, an account which he considered to 
be true and beautiful. They tell us, he explains, that the 
human soul is immortal, and though at one time there is a 





*The Thessalians were allies of Persia from the time of Dareios 
Hystaspis. Before Xerxes had determined upon an expedition into Greece, 
he was invited and urged to the undertaking not only by Demoratus, the 
expelled King of Sparta, and Hippias, the dethroned tyrant of Attika, but 
also by the Aleuide, the royal princes of Thessaly. Hence the hereditary 
friendship to which this allusion is made. 
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period which is called dying, it comes forth again into manifest 
existence, and is never totally destroyed. For these reasons we 
ought to live a most holy life. “For to those of whom Per- 
sephone shall receive compensations for old offending she will 
give again their life in sunlit world above in the ninth year, 
and from such grow up kings illustrious and mighty in the 
race, and likewise men superior in wisdom; and for future 
time they are called by mankind holy heroes.” 

Seeing therefore that the soul is immortal and has often 
come into the realm of generated existence and has perceived 
both the things here, the things in the unseen region (hades) 
and everything that is worthy of note, there is nothing which 
it has not learned. It is no wonder, therefore, that it is able 
to recollect what it knew in the beforetime in regard to virtue 
and other things. For as all things in the realm of nature are 
akin and the soul has learned them all, when an individual 
comes to the recollection of a single thing—or learns it, as 
people say—there is nothing to hinder him from finding out 
everything himself if he is courageous, and does not get tired 
of the searchings. For the seeking and the learning are 
wholly recollecting. 

Meno asks him to give some proof of this, and calls for- 
ward a young attendant for the demonstration. Sokrates ac- 
cordingly puts questions to the boy which relate to the ele- 
mentary principles of geometric figures. These are answered 
correctly, and he follows obtaining from the youth the theorem 
the discovery of which is said to have elated Pythagoras him- 
self with rapture, namely: that the square of the diagonal is 
double the square of the base. But when Sokrates goes beyond 
and asks a question which requires a solution by the rules of 
arithmetic, and also includes the use of decimal numbers to an 
indefinite extent, the boy is likewise “benumbed” and unable 
to tell. Sokrates then reminds Meno that during this examina- 
tion he had told nothing to the boy. Yet there had never been 
any teacher to instruct him, and his answers had been made 
entirely from recollection. He possessed this knowledge be- 
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cause the soul had “learned” it in eternity. Sokrates then 
remarks further to Meno: “If the truth of things that have 
being exists always in the soul, then the soul is immortal, and 
what you do not know, or rather, what you do not recollect, 
you may with confidence endeavor to recall to mind.” 

Upon this foundation, the concept of immortal being, Plato 
based his philosophy. It had been the aim of his research to 
find out what is true and right, and a criterion by which to 
determine its genuineness. The sages before him had sought 
to accomplish this by contemplating the various phenomena 
of the realm of nature. He, however, had learned from So- 
krates that the enquiry could be met satisfactorily, if at all, in 
the “intelligible world,” in that arena of our being which is 
above the mortal soul and its sensibilities that the real knowl- 
edge is to be found. Within and supreme over all are to be 
cognised the Absolute Goodness and Intelligence, and like- 
wise the Eternal Order, the knowing of which is essential to 
man, to his perfection and happiness. This is the knowledge 
which solves the problem of existence, which answers the 
world-question of “who, whence, and whither?” Nor is it 
an exclusive property of favored individuals, but a universal 
possession, belonging to every one and unalienable. All minds 
are parts and outcomes of the Universal Mind and participate 
in its treasures. | 

James Russell Lowell has termed Reverence “the master- 
key of knowledge.” The veneration for the good and the true 
opens the perception to the source of all, and hence every form 
of worship has enabled man to grasp it and unlock the chamber 
of imagery. With reverence the Imagination is closely allied, 
and enabled to do its work. An eloquent tribute has been ren- 
dered to it in his description by a recent author: 

“Tmagination—constructive ideality—is the highest gift of 
the Deity to man, and the only faculty that can reason from 
the Known to the unknown and comprehend the wonders and 
operations of the universe.” 

But by no means does the imagination create the wonders 
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and operations which it comprehends, nor even originate the 
conception which it moulds and brings into actual experience. 
These are a heritage from the primeval source in the eternal 
world. The mental laws which determine all our modes of 
thought, are fundamental, and every thing is formed from 
them. Hence Plato has denominated them ideas or formis 
which the mind contemplates. They are not mere concepts or 
notions such as individuals entertain incidentally, but essential 
things, exemplars, having their origin in the Divine Mind it- 
self. Hence the expression sometimes heard from persons 
in the ecstatic condition, that “creatures are the thoughts of 
God.” 

What we denominate moral principle is of this nature. It 
is the ideal or concept of right which has a seat in every soul. 
In no particular sense is it based on arbitrary regulations 
or social custom, except so far as these are deduced from the 
transcendent principle which has its subsistence in all minds. 
We recognize it not from being told what it is, but from the 
fact that it tallies with our own innate conception. “It was 
found,” says the late Professor Tyndall, “that the mind of man 
is capable of penetrating the boundary of his full senses: that 
the things which are seen in the material world depend for 
their action upon things unseen:—in short, that besides the 
phenomena which address sense, there are laws and principles 
and processes which do not address the senses at all, but which 
need be and can be spiritually discerned.” In like purport the 
unknown writer in the New Testament treating of faith and its 
operations, declares: “By faith we cognise that the ages are 
arranged by the ordering of God, in regard to the producing 
of the things which are visible from those which are not 
manifest to the sense.” (Epistle to the Hebrews XI, 3— 
amended version.) Tor things which are perfect do not orig- 
inate from those which are less complete. 

In this view of the matter we can understand how the un- 
tutored young servant of Meno became able to answer the 
questions put to him. They related to facts dormant in the 
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mind which come forth into the consciousness by study and 
enquiry. There are also in the human soul the recollections 
from other experiences which have fallen into a lethean 
desuetude, but which new vicissitudes and experiences may call 
forth to be modified and in a moment removed away. As 
the soul is older than the body and does not age with it, none 
of these things are lost or cease to have being. 

Sometimes such recollections seem to be awakened in us, 
We pass through scenes, we see or hear of occurrences, we even 
behold objects which we feel certain almost is a repetition, a 
calling up anew of spectacles or occurrences that we have en- 
countered in some manner at a former period: yet which we 
know was not during the present term of life. Pythagoras 
declared that he remembered inviduals whom he had known in 
a former life. Plato himself in the Phedros appears to be spe- 
cific in regard to such recollections. Every soul, he affirms, has 
from its very nature beheld real being, or else it would never 
have entered into this human form; but all men do not easily 
recall to mind the things of the other world. They may have 
seen them for only a brief period or through evil and corrupt- 
ing associations, they may have lost the remembrance of them. 
Few, indeed, retain any sufficient memory of them, and when 
they happen to behold any resemblance of these things they 
are amazed. “The Absolute Beauty was then glorious to the 
view,” he affirms, “when with the endzemonian chorus, we our- 
selves following after Zeus, and others after another of the 
gods, beheld the blessed Vision and spectacle, and likewise both 
saw and were initiated into the perfective rites which it ts 
right to call most blessed. We celebrated these orgies while 
we were in the state of integrity and not affected by evil con- 
ditions which await us in later time. Having been initiated 
and also become Beholders (epoptal) we contemplated in a 
pure bright light, perfect, genuine, motionless and endzemonian 
figures, being ourselves pure (from contamination of the life 
on earth) and not entombed in this which we call body carry- 
ing it around and bound to it after the manner of an oyster 
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shell. “Let me linger this long,” he adds, “over the recollec- 
tion of scenes which have ‘passed away.” 

In the Vision of Eros, in The Republic (book X) a poetic 
description is given suggesting how the soul comes to lose its 
consciousness of the past. Eros having been taken up as slain 
in battle recovers before being placed on the pyre, and tells 
what he saw in the region of souls. He beheld them making 
choice of a new career on the earth always unlike the previous 
one which they had accomplished. They then proceeded to 
the plain of Lethe and drank water of the river Amalete which 
“no vessel is capable of containing, and he who drinks from 
time to time forgets everything,” as the result of his excess. 
The later Platonists further explain this apparent loss of recol- 
lection, “The human soul is held fast by a solitary ideal,” says 
Tamblichus, “and is kept in the dark by the body on every 
side.” Whether this condition is termed the river Amaleté, 
or water of Lethé, or ignorance and insanity, or bondage 
through passive conditions, or deficiency of vital force or 
some other evil thing, it will not be a name sufficient by ex- 
pression for its baseness.* 

From these figurative descriptions it will be perceived that 
the reason of the apparent ignorance and forgetfulness is 
moral, and that there may be instances in which individuals do 
remember somewhat of that antecedent past. It may be 
pleaded also that with every entrance into physical life, there is 
a new body and nervous structure, so that where the higher 
reason has not been properly cultivated, there will be both an 
oblivion of the former knowing, and a different mode of ac- 
tion. Many even forget scenes and experiences of the life 
which they are now living. Others of us have some con- 
sciousness and perception of this career and experience of the 
aforetime, but are at a loss what to think of it. There may 
also be those who were diligent in the former periods in what- 





*“Amalete” signifies carelessness, negligence; Lethé denotes an extin- 
guishing of remembrance; ignorance and inability for real knowing. 
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ever they were doing, who were also so exemplary as to have 
lived lives which they felt no wish to forget. Such might rea- 
sonably like Jesus, address the Father of all, with the invoca- 
tion: “And now glorify me with the glory, which before the 
world had being, I had with thee.” That there may be such, 
and that there have been such, we may not doubt. And it is 
very certain that they recollect. 

The problem of the Thessalian chieftain whether virtue 
is a matter of instruction or an element in our nature, is 
solved by every individual from his own point of view. Edu- 
cation is not an engrafting of knowledge upon the mind or an 
introducing of it into the thought, but a bringing out into the 
open what has been in abeyance, whether innate ideas or dor- 
mant former experience. For what we have known and un- 
dergone can never be totally forgotten. They have become 
constituents of our being: as “bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh,” never to be rooted out or enveloped in absolute forget- 
ting. 





It is a great thing to stand forth the champion of our own 
life and thought, relying upon God and our own hearts alone. 
This is real divinity. God as manifested demiurgically is 
kaleidoscopic, so are we. Hence, so often we are enigmas to 
ourselves. But we are to be etherialised by our affections, 
made pure by the fire of our hearts rather than by external 
influences and restraints. When we lose hold of the external 
world, and are awake and clairvoyant by the life of the world 
within, we are truly regenerate, the heart its own code. 

“Our own soul the goblet round whose rim 
The enrapturing secrets of creation swim.” 

If we look into it and lose hold of the outside world we 

will hear whispers of our future, our true life and what we 


may be and do.—A. W. 














MADAM BLAVATSKY. 


By BELLE OLcottr MITCHELL. 





The following article on the late Head of the Theosophical Society was written by Mrs 
Belle Olcott Mitchell many years ago. Mrs. Mitchell was the only sister of Col. Henry S. 
Olcott, and was at the time of her death, the widow of a Presbyterian Minister. She had 
many opportunities to study Madame Blavatsky, and her judgment is especially valuable» 
as Mrs. Mitchell was not herself a Theosophist.. 


F OR one who has faith in Occultism, in Psychic Power, in 

Magic, it seems to me quite easy to believe in the won- 
derful powers of this wonderful woman; but to trust to even 
what the eye and ear dictate to the brain is not always easy 
for one who has been educated into an utter disbelief in the 
supernatural. For nine months I occupied an apartment in 
the same house with Madam Blavatsky—the veritable “lamas- 
ary” of which so much has been said—and by daily contact 
and association am perhaps as well fitted as any one to express 
some slight opinion as to the woman. 

Woman is hardly a good term by which to call her, for 
she was most uswomanly; in fact, she prided herself upon 
being so: swearing, smoking and writing as a man would. 
The first time that I saw her was in an apartment on Thirty- 
fourth Street, and late in the morning. It was her habit to 
write, talk, entertain until the early morning hours, and if one 
retires at three, it is not easy to be fresh and bright at ten or 
eleven o'clock. So, she gave me a very poor impression of 
what she was as to mind. Her appearance was not neat, a 
rent in the skirt of her dress being caught together with a 
brooch; she was tall, stout, very Russian as to face, with 
tawny, crinkly hair (indeed each hair crinkled for itself), 
with a loose pajama sort of a dress not held in place by any 
corset, she was a very uninviting looking woman. 

The morning was not a good time to judge of her capabili- 
ties: her eyes were heavy and unrested, her temper not of the 
best, and she was at variance with every one. But in daily 
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contact with her I found her graciously kind, thoughtful, con- 
siderate, and supremely intellectual. When one finds it im- 
possible to give a reason for any given belief, wisdom sug- 
gests the golden silence: and so my discretion comes in as to 
the why and wherefore belonging to anything that she was 
pleased to let me see. 

Of the many exhibitions of her powers that came to my 
notice during my nine months of intimacy with her it is some- 
what difficult to select the items of most interest. One day she 
showed me a string of perfumed beads, made of brown clay 
that was stamped with figures. Admiring them very much she 
asked, “Dear! would you like to have some, also?” My reply 
brought them to me: they were strung upon a sort of soft 
twine, but as I could not wear them so, she afterward pur- 
chased a gold clasp for them: attached to the beads was a piece 
of metal accompanying them. When she gave them to me she > 
charged me not to allow them to be fastened about any other 
neck than my own, assuring me that they would melt. Days 
and weeks passed, and the caution was forgotten, or, if not 
forgotten, unheeded. A child being sick they were clasped 
around his throat to amuse him. That evening a noted medium 
being present from St. Louis, to gratify me a seance was held. 
To my amazement an Indian voice said: “Better not put beads 
around papoose’s neck, they'll melt away.”’ The medium did 
not know anything about the beads. Madam Blavatsky did 
not know that the child was wearing them—but I did know 
when I examined them that several had melted on one side. 

Madam wore sometimes a peculiar handkerchief, not unlike 
crépe, that had satin stripes around the edge. One day a visitor 
admired it, and upon expressing a desire to possess one that 
was similar, she took it by the corner, and, as it were, peeled 
another from its face. Before handing it to her guest she 
exacted a promise that it should never be given to anyone. 
The handkerchief is still in existence, not having been pre- 
sented to anyone, nor having disappeared. 

Tricks upon which prestidigitators pride themselves and 
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count so much, such as planting a seed in a pot of sandy earth 
and causing to grow therefrom a plant—as, for instance, a 
rosebush in full bloom—was quite as easy to her as to them. 
But as they cannot, she could place her hand on the casement 
of a door, upon the back of one’s shoulders, or on any given 
table or chair, and draw from thence the sweetest music. Lest 
any one might think that she held an instrument in her hand, 
she moved from place to place, the music following. 

Her apartment was far from being a place of luxury, as 
would have been possible. Two windows on the avenue and 
one on a cross street lighted the room, but the lower half of 
each sash was of blue glass. The floor was covered by cheap 
matting, but over it she had laid several fur rugs. Her place 
in the room was behind an ordinary office desk, in a revolving 
arm chair; behind that no one was allowed to step, but around 
the room were plenty of easy chairs for her constant visitors. 
These consisted of some who came from curiosity, professors, 
teachers, lawyers, merchants, clergymen; but many of them 
who came for knowledge—knowledge that she well knew how 
to impart if it pleased her. Palm leaves, stuffed animals, mir- 
rors, large and small, were fastened everywhere; but there was 
not an iota for anything to awe or disturb the most unbeliev- 
ing of her guests. 

From early morning until sleep closed her eyes her lips 
held a cigarette, not as has been said, of mysteriously obtained 
tobacco, but such as may be procured at any time; the grace 
with which her very beautiful hand could roll these cigarettes 
showed that they were well used to the task. 

Children were to her an annoyance, but she had a kind 
way of gratifying them. So, when on a visit to Albany she 
learned for the first time that there was a child in the family, 
she was disposed to give it pleasure. Her baggage consisted 
of a small hand satchel containing only articles of toilet. Yet 
from back of a folding door she produced a woolly lamb that 
was fourteen or fifteen inches high, and which she drew for- 
ward by a string. 
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For another child she made a whistle from some keys. 
With unbelieving eyes I saw her take them between her fingers, 
holding the ring that held them together, and manipulating 
them, and at the end of a few minutes producing the whistle. 
Counting the keys as I did before she handled them, I found 
that several were missing. For the same child she made a 
duck and, the wood of which it was formed was of walnut, 
the end was horn. Because it was peculiar in make and sound 
a member of the family visited many shops in search of some- 
thing similar, but failed to find it. 

She always said that it required a previous preparation of 
mind and body to peer into the secrets of the adepts, and 
warned those who desired to investigate them that it was far 
better to refrain from so doing. But a venturesome pupil, 
being fully persuaded of his ability to endure anything teased 
her to make him an exception. “Very well,” she said, “upon 
your own head let fall the shock, if shock there be! Throw 
your handkerchief carelessly upon the table—now, take it up, 
carefully.” He did so, and behold there was a small snake, 


coiled ready to spring. Her laugh was as merry as that of a 
child when she related how the would-be adept was so aston- 
ished that he fell backward to the floor, carrying the chair 
with him. 

One day she said she would show me some pretty things; 
and going to a small chest of drawers that stood beneath one 
of the windows, she took from them many pieces of superb 
jewelry: brooches, lockets, bracelets and rings, that were ablaze 
with all kinds of precious stones, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
etc. I held and examined them, but on asking to see them the 
next day I found only empty drawers. 

One other day I was sitting by her dinner table when the 
door bell rang, and immediately there passed up the private 
hall a figure that seemed to glide rather than walk. She turned 
to me and said, “You have desired to see one of the Brothers, 
and you are to be gratified. As you pass the room on your 
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left look in.” So I did. I saw a figure of a woman 
sitting beside a table. A straw bonnet fastened by a pink 
ribbon that was tied under her chin, her shoulders wrapped 
in a plaid blanket shawl, were all that I gathered in a hasty 
glance. For all my attention was claimed by a pair of coal- 
black eyes that held in their depths such a weird, unearthly 
expression that the eight years which have since passed have 
not had power to efface, and that leaves with the memory no 
desire to see just such another pair. 

A family was about to move to a neighboring city, and to 
a house that they refused to hire until the landlord assured 
them of its perfect dryness. But she told me that if they were 
not very careful fatal illness would follow the removal, as the 
ground under the house was very wet. Illness did come that 
almost caused death; and the ground beneath the lower floor 
was so wet that a man’s cane at its entire length could not 
touch hard earth. 

The intellectual attainments of Madam Blavatsky were be- 
yond and above any ordinary human being; for instance, when 
writing her “Isis Unveiled” she would quote and record matter 
from books that were not to be had in New York (where she 
was writing), and from others that she did not possess, which 
were found to contain at page, chapter and verse just the 
words that she quoted, verbatim. 

Not having seen her during the past eight years there has 
been ample time to forget the impression made upon my mind 
at the time by her magical powers, and to offer an opinion 
based on calm judgment, not then possible, of the many strange 
things which I saw and heard. The unvarying impression 
remains that although selfish she would perform the most un- 
selfish, self-denying action; that her rough voice could be toned 
down to a gentleness that was most marvellous; that while 
to further the interests of her Society she would sacrifice any 
other interests. If the mood pleased her, she could be as good 
and kind as the womanly sex would wish for, and that, al- 


though unwomanly herself she yet admired all womanly vir- 
tues. 
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Brought up from babyhood in camp where her father was 
a general, carried upon the shoulders of his men, petted and 
indulged to the utmost, fighting in a man’s uniform in her 
girlhood’s days, unwillingly elevated to the title of a Countess, 
poor in her years of middle age, tossed here and there, home- 
less and without the ties that make a woman’s life what it 
ought to be, persecuted and traduced in later years, it is small 
wonder that she is even endurable. But whatever any one 
may say, those who know her most intimately, consider her 
to be a most interesting, intellectual, brilliant woman. 





When any fact of that great day of eternity is impressed 
or photographed on the mind of a person who is moving, so 
to say, in the atmosphere of that world it is “prophetic.” When 
the interior perceptivity is aroused, then the past and future 
become at one; we feel that things will happen, that things 
are facts, that things should be done. Often the perception ts 
ahead of the reasoning faculty. Then the thing is a fact and 
a law to us, although we may not be able to prove and demon- 
strate it. But all comes in its time, and wisdom is justified 
by her children.—A. W. 





Justice in the end is triumphant, but in detail seems to be 
fearfully slow and blind. So likewise are the operations 
around us, and yet they are right; what looks to our eyes as 
evil and wicked, is to the Infinite the way to good and perfec- 
tion. If we are ever “saved,’—raised from our neophyte 
condition—we must boldly tread a path which we have not 
known. Like the maid in the story of the Sultana, who went 
for the talking Bird, we must tread the road with a firm heart. 
Lot’s wife it is recorded, looked back and so became a pillar of 
salt. Fearful men, the story tells us become stones. But of 
the heroic maid, we are told, that she put cotton in her ears 
and disregarded all endeavors to overpower her with alarm. 
She gained the prize and then set free numbers who had fallen 
victims to their fears— AN OBSERVER. 
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WHAT IS OCCULTISM ? 


By T. Sussa Row, F.T.S., B.A., B.L. 


Subba Row was one of the most brilliant lawyers in India, and as all Theosophists 
know, was an Occultist of renown. Some years before his death he was asked by an 
American pupil to define Modern Occultism, and in reply wrote the following interesting 
article on the subject :—L. L. 


HERE is no difference between ancient and modern occult- 

ism. So far as I know all real “occultism’” is founded 

on the same principles though the terms in which they have 
been expressed have varied in different ages. 

By occultism I understand that science, or rather wisdom, 
that gives a true and accurate explanation of the workings of 
the laws of nature, together with their application, throughout 
the universe. 

Since all truth is one, its teachings must necessarily accord 
with all the proved facts of science whether ancient or mod- 
ern. It must further explain all the facts of history, or the 
laws that govern the relation of men to each other; all myth- 
ologists, and the relation in which man stands to the rest of 
the universe. 

It is, in fact, the science of the origin, destiny and powers 
of the universe, and all things therein. 

The salient point of difference between occult and modern 
science is that the former works by using the forces and ma- 
terials of Nature in their natural condition, while the latter 
makes use of them in a limited and separated condition on the 
lowest plane of their manifestation. 

For instance, the occultist uses the invisible forces of Nature 
themselves when he wishes to produce currents of heat, elec- 
tricity, and the like, as elements in their higher and more 
spiritual forms, while the scientist is obliged to have recourse 
to materials as light, water, etc., and must first split these up, 
as they exist on the lowest material plane, into what are called 
primary substances before carrying out his experiments. 

The occultist looks upon all Nature as a unity, and at- 
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tributes all diversity to the fact that this unity is composed of 
manifestations on different planes, the perception of which 
planes depends on the development of the perceiver. 

He believes that the one law pervading all things is de- 
velopment by evolution, to an almost infinite degree, up to the 
original source of all Evolution—The Divine Logos: hence 
that man, as we know him, is capable of almost infinite de- 
velopment. 

He also believes in the absolute original unity of all forms 
and modes of existence, and that all forms of matter are in- 
terchangeable just as ice may be converted into water and 
vice versa. 

While scouting the idea of miracle, he believes that the 
developed man may attain additional faculties of perception 
and action, and thus be able to control the elements—in fact 
become possessed of almost all the powers attributed to a per- 
sonal God. 

Believing that Nature and its laws are one, the occultist 
knows that all action contrary to those laws will be met by op- 
posing forces and destroyed, hence the developed man must, if 
he would attain divinity, become a co-worker with Nature. 
This, he must do by training himself into conformity with Na- 
ture. This conformity with Nature will lead him to act invaria- 
bly with benevolence to pursue unswervingly the highest good, 
for what is called good is but action in corformity with the one 
law. Hence “Occultism” gives a rational sanction for right 
conduct such as is offered by no other system, for it erects 
morality into a cosmic law, instead of basing it on superstition. 
Moreover, the realization of the unity of Nature leads the 
occultist to recognize that the same one life that pervades all, 
is working within himself also and he is thus led to find in 
“conscience” not merely a criterion of right and wrong, but 
the germ of a higher faculty of perception, a light to guide 
him on his way, while in the Will he recognizes a force capable 
of indefinite increase and extension. 

All mythologies are pictorial representatives of the laws 
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and forces of Nature, as creeds are but partial expressions of 
the universal truth, and, by intuitive study of the oldest of 
these, occult knowledge can be attained. This knowledge in 
its purity has been handed down from time immemorial from 
teacher to pupil and carefully guarded from abuse by a refusal 
to impart it until the candidate has actually proved himself in- 
capable of misusing and misunderstanding it, for it is obvious 
that in the hands of an evilly-disposed or ignorant person, in- 
finite harm might result from its use. 

The current account of experiments in thought-reading, 
psychometry, clairvoyance, mesmerism, spiritualism, etc., will 
show that there are reasons for believing that unsuspected pow- 
ers and faculties are latent in man. 

The “marvels” of the occultist are the result of scientific 
cultivation, and the attainment of perfect control over such 
powers. 

If it be asked what is the practical good to be obtained 
from the development of these powers in man, it should first 
be settled whether freedom from the ordinary cares of life, 
and immunity from anxiety are good. If the reply be in the 
affirmative it must then be conceded that there is good in 
occultism, because it tends to raise the mind above the plane 
on which material things affect one’s equanimity; in fact, 
without the attainment of such equanimity the pursuit of 
occultism is impossible. 

This secret wisdom is the foundation of all ancient philos- 
ophies and religions, whether Indian, Egyptian, Chaldean, 
Zoroastrian, Grecian, etc. Its traces are to be found in every 
age and country; there can be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that its reality is dependent on any single authority. Its 
initiates and adepts form an unbroken succession from the 
earliest appearance of man on this planet; their organization 
is to-day practically what it was thousands of years ago, and 
what it will be thousands of years hence. At the present time 
it is creating more stir in the public mind than it has done for 
some centuries, and many are fancying that it is some new 
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thing. This is not so. As at some portions of the year the 
daylight lasts longer than at others, so the divine light of 
wisdom is more broadly diffused in some cycles than in others. 
To those who have eyes to see, a brighter light has arisen; 
but the light will not cease to shine because few heed and many 
even scorn it, while others again misrepresent and try to per- 
suade themselves and others that it is but darkness upon all. 





All religions are diversities of the one true faith, as all 
colors are modifications of the one white light. 





OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


THE THREEFOLD PATH TO PEACE, written down by Xena, and dedica- 
ted to Disciples. 16 mo. 60 pages. The Grafton Press. New York. $0.75 

The author claims that these lessons were given to ‘fone who, as 
Disciple, had becn trained to listen for the ‘Inner Voice.’’’ The title 
suggests its having been taken from two titles of Annie Besant’s works, 
The style is careless and too frequently reminds the reader of Light on 
the Path, and The Voice of the Silence, which is called the “ Silent Voice,’’ 
a quotation from it being equally incorrect. The lessons are a misapplied 
rendition of theosophical teachings, with a wrong use of theosophical terms. 
So man is divided into a physical body, a spiritual body—in which resides 
‘* spiritual consciousness,’’ found by the reader to be life in the astral—and 
the soul; or body, mind and soul, respectively arising from atmospheric 
etheric and super-etheric vibrations, existing on the material, immaterial 
and spiritual planes and finding expression in desire, thought and aspira- 
tion, all of which are said to be energy or love. Books of this kind, though 
written like this one with sincerity, not only confuse the student, but its 
irrational notions give cause for argument to all who may be hostile to 
Theosophy or any other system of Thought which the book might appear 
to set forth, 
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NARADA SuTRA, AN INQuIRY INTO Love. Translated from the SAN- 
SKRIT, with an independent commentary by E. T. Sturdy. John M:. 
Watlins, London. 64 pages, 16 mo. 1 sh. 

Eastern teachings on love are a delicate subject. As presented by not 
afew they are apt to mislead the western hearer, and leave him in the toils 
of maudling sentimentality, false asceticism, sensuality, and of ignorance. 
For the west has not a nicely developed vocabulary to distinguish between 
the different kinds of devotion. Love means to the west one thing, 
Further, the teachers of the bhakti or love-path (bhakti-marga), urge the 
pursuit of this system at the expense of the path of Wisdom (jnana-marga). 
Mr. Sturdy’s translation and his valuable introduction and commentaries, 
characterized by knowledge and common sense, are free from these objec- 
tions. A study of the book is recommended. 

Love means three conditions, first a selfish desire to receive pleasure, 
to take all and give nothing; then an interchange of affections, ‘‘I love 
thee because thou lovest me,’’ and lastly, unconditional devotion. Differ- 
ent conditions exist also by reason of the object of love: as a woman, power, 
the Universal Self. 

The love of the Narada Sftra is unconditional, unceasing devotion to the 
Universal, Eternal Self, manifesting in all creatures, and is not only far dis- 
tant but essentially different from what we understand by love. It is 
selflessness. It has nothing of its own. Wealth, strength, abilities, are 
held only as trust for the world. The bhakta has given all and asks for 
nothing in return. So the Sfitra teaches: ‘‘Love cannot be made to 
fulfill desires, for its nature is renunciation.” The teachers thus sing the 
means of reaching Love: by giving up sense objects and worldly company, 
and by unbroken devotion. 

Until the high state of emancipation is reached, worldly usages are to 
be recognized. Care of the body must not be ignored, yet the mental 
attitude can be at once taken of looking upon it as merely “/Azs dody’’ not 

“« my body.”” Commenting, the author truly says: ‘‘ Perfect chastity and the 
intensely positive state which is produced by constant control of all angry, 
ambitious, or sensuous thoughts, reacts upon the physical frame. There is 
no loss of force. The wi// turned back from dissipating itself upon these 
external states, reasserts itself in a superior manifestation as ojas—power, 
vigor, fire, splendor, applied to everything that is undertaken.”’ 

But wisdom, theosophy, jnana-marga, is necessary to act as check and 
to explain, for the West at least, the propositions of the Satra. 
AQUARIUS. 
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